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THE RED CROSS 

IN CHARGE OF 

JANE A. DELANO, R.N. 

Chairman of the National Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service 

BY CLARA D. NOYES, R.N. 

Director, Bureau of Nursing Service 

On the 25th of January, the Red Cross Nursing Service moved into 
the new Red Cross Building, having been preceded by the Town and 
Country Nursing Service by some days. This new and beautiful 
home of the Red Cross, surrounded by spacious grounds, faces Seven- 
teenth Street and occupies a large block between D and E Streets. It 
stands in all its white marble purity and architectural perfection of 
detail, facing the park below the State, War and Navy Building, while 
on the south is the headquarters of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Trees and open spaces surround this gracious building 
and from the windows one catches alluring glimpses of the Potomac 
River, the Virginia hills, and the rescued Potomac flats, which have 
been made into a wonderful park. Across the front of the portico in 
large letters appear the following words: In Memory of the Heroic 
Women of the Civil War. This is truly a woman's building, inspired 
by the initiative of one woman, built very largely from contributions 
from women, and is dedicated as a memorial to women and to nursing. 
A tablet, placed on the landing of the beautiful marble staircase, 
catches the eye the instant one crosses the threshold. Picked out in 
gold letters appears the following inscription: 

A MEMORIAL 

Built by the Government of the 

United States and Patriotic Citizens 

To the Women of the North 

and the Women of the South 

Held in Loving Memory 

By a Now United Country 

That their labors to Mitigate the 

Sufferings of the Sick and Wounded 

in War may be Perpetuated This 

Memorial is Dedicated to the Service of 

THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
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White marble floors and wainscot and soft colonial wall colors pre- 
dominate. A large assembly hall forms a special feature on the sec- 
ond floor. The offices are large and airy, that of the Chairman of the 
National Committee, Miss Delano, and the Director of the Bureau of 
Nursing Service, Miss Noyes, occupies the southwest corner of the 
first floor, while the clerical staff of the Nursing Service, the files and 
records, are installed in four rooms on the third floor. The Town and 
Country Nursing Service also occupies part of this floor as well. 

Following close upon the removal of the entire staff of national offi- 
cers from the old quarters to the new, came the decision of the Govern- 
ment to sever diplomatic relations with Germany. As soon as this 
news was carried to all parts of the country great excitement prevailed. 
Red Cross Chapters began to organize all of their activities, secure 
headquarters, appoint committees on finance, on supplies of all kinds, 
volunteer service, and educational work. Letters and telegrams began 
to pour in to headquarters, especially to the Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
ice. Extra clerical assistance was secured by this Department until 
the usual staff was doubled and still more was required. As nearly 
all of the work of Red Cross preparedness under the suggested com- 
mittees is woman's work, it quite naturally follows that the Bureau of 
Nursing Service becomes the national clearing house for every 7 sort of 
inquiry. In anticipation of that most dreaded and most terrible of 
national disasters, w r ar, the women of the country, recognizing their 
responsibilities, are anxiously seeking for some avenue through which 
their enthusiasm and talents may be expressed. 

Woman 's place in war, even though not in the front rank of a battle, 
is just as clearly defined and fully as important, as that of the soldier. 
If there is any doubt in the mind of any one on this point, she should 
read Mrs. Humphry Ward's England's Effort. Who is to coordinate 
all of this interest and enthusiasm — some of it short-lived and super- 
ficial, but in the main earnest and sincere? Since the war began in Eu- 
rope in August, 1914, one hundred and thirty-odd relief societies, 
many of them of national character, have sprung into existence; yet 
the National Red Cross is the only one, so far, that has been empow- 
ered by Congress to render aid to the land and naval forces in time of 
war. This being the case, it quite naturally follows that this task, of 
organizing, coordinating and harmonizing, falls upon the Red Cross to 
accomplish. As it is the work of women, then the women of the Red 
Cross at National Headquarters and on the Red Cross Nursing Com- 
mittees throughout the country, and in the Chapters, have a duty to 
perform. 
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The Red Cross nurse, working upon state and local committees, has 
exactly the same responsibility to professional standards in her locality, 
as the national officers have over a wider area. As the Red Cross 
nurse is the essential element in the Red Cross Nursing Service, she 
becomes the same in a base hospital, navy detachment, or emergency 
detachment, or in a class of elementary hygiene and home care of the 
sick composed of society women or working girls. Had not the wise 
provision been made, when courses of instruction in elementary hy- 
giene, and home care of the sick were first planned and organized by the 
Red Cross, that all instructors and examiners must not only be Red Cross 
nurses but must be authorized to instruct by the Bureau of Nursing Service, 
such courses would become a serious menace to nursing standards and 
the standards of nursing care either in peace or war. 

Let it be remembered by every nurse, and especially by the Red 
Cross nurse serving on committees, that not until the word "nurse," 
when used in relation to the care of the sick or injured, is protected 
by law can we prevent any woman, if she so desires, from using her 
Red Cross certificate unscrupulously or calling herself a nurse or even 
a Red Cross nurse. The Red Cross Committees to whom we must 
look for qualified instructors and examiners have a definite responsi- 
bility toward professional standards, regardless of such local, social and 
financial influences as may enter into the question. They should rec- 
ommend women for this work who are not only enrolled Red Cross 
nurses but who have some special preparation for teaching and who 
will be loyal to Red Cross standards and ideals. Newspaper publicity 
and spectacular "gallery plays" should be eliminated, and no oppor- 
tunity lost to educate, through representation on Chapter Committees, 
the lay members of the Red Cross to a better understanding of ethical 
nursing standards. The instructor or examiner also has a definite 
responsibility, not only to professional standards, but to her pupils. A 
few suggestions in this direction may not be superfluous at this time 
of intense interest and superheated enthusiasm. 

The instructor should preface the course of instruction in elemen- 
tary hygiene and home care of the sick by explaining the objects of 
the course; the difference between the professional and amateur nurse; 
what is meant by a Red Cross nurse; that the Red Cross does not give 
a war course; the misuse of the term "nurses' aid," and that under 
no circumstances should the pupil who completes the course call her- 
self a nurse or presume to assume the responsibilities of the nurse. 
She should adhere closely to the material contained in the book and 
not elaborate nor give the more advanced nursing procedure in order 
to hold the interest of the class, although a good teacher should be ex- 
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pected to adapt the text to suit the character of the class. She should 
remember that the course was purposely intended to be elementary. 
The instructor will need to be a courageous woman, as she will be re- 
quired to stand firmly for nursing standards, sometimes in the face 
of powerful social pressure. Such, then, are some of the responsibilities 
resting upon the Red Cross nurses acting on committees or as instruc- 
tors or examiners in times of peace. If at war, her duty to her country 
and the sick and wounded soldier comes first and foremost; as the man 
who volunteers for military service leaves home and family and busi- 
ness for the dangerous business of war, so the Red Cross nurse prepares 
to make similar sacrifices. 

The Nursing Service of the Red Cross, thanks to the unremitting 
effort of Miss Delano, supported by national, state and local commit- 
tees, is prepared. There are approximately eight thousand enrolled 
Red Cross nurses in the service. It does not follow, however, that all 
of these eight thousand nurses are ready to respond to " first call." 
" Ready for duty" means that a physical examination has been made 
and approved, a typhoid and small-pox immunization completed, and 
all other preparation made. The Nursing Service is prepared to mo- 
bilize approximately 2900 Red Cross nurses on first call. These 
nurses are enrolled with base hospitals, navy detachments and emer- 
gency detachments. Estimating that 30 per cent of those who have 
had the course in elementary hygiene and home care of the sick are 
available and may be attached to base hospitals, we would have 1629 
lay women to assist the nurses, or a total of approximately 5000 nurses 
and assistants available. With the customary assignment of ten pa- 
tients to each nurse, the Red Cross nurses would probably be able to 
take care of fifty thousand sick and wounded. In the earlier stages of 
war it is estimated that the proportion of sick and wounded is about 
5 per cent of the strength of the army. Reckoning that the Red Cross 
nurses and assistants are prepared to care for fifty thousand at once, 
then we would be prepared to render nursing service to an army of one 
million men. 

Red Cross Units. — Some confusion seems to prevail concerning the 
various forms of military relief organizations, usually spoken of as 
units. The most important of these is the Base Hospital Unit, Army 
and Navy. This type of organization is built around a large civil 
hospital. The Army Base Hospital consists of 50 surgeons, 50 nurses 
on the active list and 15 on the reserve list, 25 nurses 7 aids and 25 in 
reserve, with a sufficient lay personnel to operate a five hundred bed 
hospital. Equipment, linen and surgical dressings, at a total cost of 
well over $30,000 are also required. The Navy Base Hospital consists 
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of 10 doctors, 40 nurses, 14 nurses' aids, 20 reserve nurses, and the 
other personnel necessary for the care of a 250-bed hospital. 

The navy detachment is the second in size of these units and has 
a maximum strength of 20 nurses, smaller units are authorized, organ- 
ized around a school of nursing. These units have neither medical 
nor lay personnel and do not require equipment. Smaller schools 
throughout the country have been asked to organize these detachments 
and with few exceptions have readily responded. 

The emergency detachment, the smallest form of unit, but by no 
means the least important, is a group of ten nurses organized around 
the state and local committees. This form of detachment is one of 
the most important and would unquestionably be the first called upon 
in case of war. The emergency detachments have so far secured, pre- 
pared, and sent to the Mexican border: before January 1, 1917, 157 
nurses; since January 1, 1917, 95; or a total of 252. Twenty-five 
nurses were relieved at the end of six months' service. 

Although every effort has been made by the chief nurses of base 
hospitals to complete their part of the organization, it has been slow 
work, as it has seemed difficult to arouse the interest of the nurses to 
the point of enrolling for this service. The apparent imminency of 
war, however, has been the means of stimulating patriotism, nurses 
have come forward in large numbers to pledge their service, and the 
various units are rapidly reaching their maximum strength. 

The organizing nurses of the navy detachments have displayed 
great interest and activity, and frequently under most difficult condi- 
tions. 

The emergency detachments have been called upon to have in readi- 
ness a large number of nurses in order to replace possible vacancies 
that might occur through resignation at the end of the six months' 
service of many of those who were detailed to duty. The committees 
responded with their usual promptness, but owing to the unexpected 
withdrawal of some of the troops from the border, the number of 
nurses estimated was slightly reduced. The committees, however, are 
being urged to maintain emergency detachments at full strength, as 
the shadows of war seem to be drawing down upon us. We feel that 
should the call for service come, the nurses of this country would 
never want it to be said of them that they were found unprepared. 

Educational work. — Under the direction of the Bureau of Nursing 
Service three courses of instruction are being given, elementary hy- 
giene and home care of the sick; home dietetics, and preparation of 
surgical dressings. 

The first has developed so rapidly that it has been difficult in the 
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past to secure efficient instructors and examiners in sufficient numbers 
to meet the demand, although the list of such maintained at head- 
quarters has gradually grown until a class is now rarely refused recog- 
nition on that account. The development of teaching centers in New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Pasadena, San Francisco, and elsewhere, with a 
nurse director, has resulted in more efficient instructors and a better 
understanding of the purposes of the classes in operation at the pres- 
ent time. 

The book on Home Dietetics, prepared by Ada Z. Fish, has finally 
been received and classes have been started in many places. The en- 
rolled Red Cross Dietitian Service is attracting large numbers of able 
women to enroll. Instructors for the course in home dietetics are 
being supplied by this service in many cities, while others are being 
supplied for the base hospitals. This group is being organized on more 
or less the same basis as the enrolled Red Cross Nursing Service, and 
it is believed that such a service will ultimately prove a valuable asset 
to our country. Miss Gunther of Teachers College, New York City, 
is the Chairman of the Committee on Dietitians of the American Red 
Cross. 

ITEMS 

Arrangements were made by the Red Cross to send a small unit 
composed of three nurses and two doctors on February 6 to Vienna, 
Austria, via Rotterdam. Passage was engaged and the following 
nurses, Sophia Weber, Denver, Colorado; Frances W. Moeschen, New 
York City; and Sadie Jeckert, Appleton, Wisconsin, had reached New 
York City, when diplomatic relations with Germany were severed and 
the unit was withdrawn. 

Ursula Noyes, superintendent of nurses in the South Department 
of the Boston City Hospital, has recently assumed charge of the Teach- 
ing Center of the Red Cross Chapter in Chicago, Illinois. Over 1000 
applicants for the Red Cross course of instruction have been enrolled. 

The course in the preparation of surgical dressings as outlined in 
our circular, A. R. C. 138, has aroused so much interest that every 
available instructor has been secured. The Red Cross has prepared 
over 130 lay women to teach this course, and although a nurse qualified 
for this work, under certain circumstances, such as a teaching center, 
might be more desirable, it is felt that lay women can be of great value 
to the Red Cross, especially should we be so unfortunate as to be en- 
gaged in war. Some criticism of this arrangement has been made by 
enrolled Red Cross nurses. The arguments in favor of this plan are 
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more or less obvious, the principal one being that all enrolled Red 
Cross nurses, in case of war, would probably be engaged in the care of 
the sick and wounded soldier. Under such circumstances the lay 
woman trained for this work would be of great assistance. With the 
establishment of surgical depots in various parts of the country, the 
preparation of surgical dressings might well be left in the hands of a 
competent, prepared group of lay women, who might be able to volun- 
teer their services, and, in addition, secure large sums of money for the 
purchase of supplies. Even now there would not be a sufficient number 
of nurses available for this work. In many instances, the groups of 
individuals who wish to take the course do not feel able to pay for the 
services of a nurse, and under such circumstances the volunteer in- 
structor has proved of very great value. 

With the exception of Miss Hay and Miss Torrance in Bulgaria, and 
Miss Gladwin in Servia, there are no enrolled Red Cross nurses in Eu- 
rope who are under the auspices of the Red Cross, although many Red 
Cross nurses are working independently in hospitals in France and else- 
where. 

Many letters have been received from nurses who have been de- 
tailed to the border, expressing their appreciation of the opportunity 
that has been afforded them through this service; while many letters 
have been received from those who have visited the border hospitals, 
from soldiers, chaplains, and others, in testimony of the admirable 
work performed by the Red Cross nurses detailed to the military 
hospitals. 

We hope in a later number to give considerable space to a very full 
account of the work done by the Red Cross nurses in the border hos- 
pitals, together with some photographs, and such other information as 
would be interesting to the nursing world. 



